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Teacher Education in Liberal Arts Colleges 


By Russell M. Cooper* 


Among the currents of interest which have 
been cutting their way through the higher edu- 
cation field in recent years is a concern for the 
function and future of the liberal arts college 
in this materialistic age. Another is a desire 
to produce better qualified teachers for the pub- 
lic schools. Recently these currents have con- 
verged in a project sponsored by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, a report of which has been made 
available.’ 


Preliminary Project 


The story of this project extends back over 
the past 5 years. In the spring of 1940, the 
North Central Association Committee on Prep- 
aration of High School Teachers in Colleges of 
Liberal Arts determined to ascertain the nature 
of teacher education in liberal arts colleges. It 
was recognized that about half the high school 
teachers of America are prepared in these small, 
independent, usually church-related institutions 
and that these colleges therefore exert a pro- 
found influence upon the educational life of the 
Nation. At the same time, it was realized that 
some of these colleges regarded their responsi- 
bilities much more seriously and probably dis- 
charged them more effectively than did others. 

The Committee secured a grant from the 
General Education Board and employed an ex- 


* Dr. Cooper is chairman of the Department of General Studies 
in the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts, University of 
Minnesota. He was formerly professor of political science at 
Cornell College and he directed the study described in this 
article. 
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ecutive secretary to direct the project. During 
the autumn of 1940 this secretary visited 12 
representative colleges and, with the part-time 
assistance of about 30 subject-matter professors 
from neighboring institutions, spent about a 
week on each campus studying the educational 
programs of these institutions. The study cul- 
minated in a 20-page mimeographed summary 
of the findings and issues, a report which was 
distributed to the 200 liberal arts colleges of 
the North Central Association’s 20-State area. 

This report became the basis for 16 week-end 
intercollegiate conferences held across the re- 
gion during the second semester of 1940-41 
and the autumn term of 1941-42. The con- 
ferences attracted over 1,800 professors (nearly 
80 percent from the subject-matter fields) and, 
through lectures and seminars, gave them an 
opportunity to face their responsibilities and 
gain new insights concerning the function of the 
colleges in teacher education. 


Cooperative Self-Study 


Meanwhile it had become increasingly evi- 
dent that surveys and conferences were not 
enough. Many faculties had become genuinely 
interested in educational problems, and fre- 
quently they were ready to deliver off-hand 
categorical answers to pressing academic ques- 
tions, but few professors had much well-vali- 
dated evidence to support their convictions. 
Clearly the time had come when liberal arts 
colleges, like some other branches of the educa- 
tional system, must critically evaluate their prac- 
tices and engage in careful self-analysis and ex- 
perimentation. 

Accordingly, this North Central Association 
committee invited a large number of Middle- 
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Western colleges to apply for participation in 
a cooperative self-study and, from the 80 ap- 
plications, finally selected 28 representative in- 
stitutions for the purpose. Each college ap- 
pointed a director of educational studies, usually 
a subject-matter professor who possessed a 
genuine interest in educational development anc 
enjoyed the confidence of his faculty. With him 
there was associated a coordinating committee, 
and in most cases a number of subcommittees 
were appointed to assist with various phases of 
the program. These directors were brought to 
a summer workshop at the University of Minne- 
sota in 1941, and through this experience and 
the annual workshops of the succeeding 3 years, 
these campus leaders became sensitive to the 
trends and issues of higher education and pre- 
pared themselves for faculty leadership back 
home. 


Activities of the Colleges 


It is impossible to summarize in this brief 
space the widely varying activities conducted by 
these 28 colleges. Each faculty decided for 
itself what were the most critical issues on its 
campus and studied and experimented with 
those problems to the degree and in the manner 
best adapted to its peculiar circumstances. The 
purpose of the committee was not to standard- 
ize the studies but rather to encourage indige- 
nous projects, give technical assistance where 
possible, and help to share the findings of each 
institution with the other cooperating colleges. 
It is possible to indicate here only some of the 
major lines of attack employed by the 28 col- 
leges, particularly as they indicate trends of 
interest. 

Many colleges began their study by redefin- 
ing their basic objectives and then measuring 
the outcomes of their educational program in 
terms of these goals. Such measurement was 
accomplished, both through studies of the cur- 
rent student population and by studies of alumni 
attitudes and activities, and the results in many 
cases indicated important improvements that 
were needed in curriculum and instructional 
practice. Among the many values derived from 
this process were the awakening of interest of 
faculty, students, and alumni in the basic func- 
tions of education and the encouragement of 
improvement in classroom instruction. 

Most of the colleges were seriously concerned 
with the improvement of curriculum, particu- 
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larly the fostering of a more substantial general 
education. Some institutions studied and ex- 
perimented with a curriculum confining general 
education largely to the first 2 years and special- 
ization to the last 2 years, while others planned 
for general education to proceed simultaneously 
with the specialization. 
came greatly interested in broad inter-depart- 
mental courses which would give the student 
a better perspective of a field than could ordi- 
narily be gained in a departmental course, and 
this emphasis upon breadth found expression 
also in the experimentation with divisional and 
functional majors, particularly for the students 
planning to teach. There was a considerable 
trend, spurred by the war, toward the use of 
comprehensive examinations, employed at col- 
lege entrance in order to determine the relative 
intellectual maturity of the student and continued 
periodically through the 4 years, culminating 
in a broad and searching comprehensive ap- 
praisal of his understandings and judgment in 
the senior year. 

It was generally recognized that a reorgani- 
zation of course offerings would lose much of 
its value unless the methods of instruction like- 
wise became more dynamic and efficient. Some 
professors experimented with various devices 
to promote individualization of instruction and 
to encourage democratic participation by the 
student in the conduct of the course. Some pro- 
fessors emphasized undergraduate research 
projects and honors work which would challenge 
the students’ powers to the utmost. There was 
considerable emphasis upon improvement of 
library facilities and practices, the use of visual 
aids, the character of examinations, and the 
standardization and interpretation of grades. 
Many faculties discovered great values in inter- 
visitation and in student appraisal of their in- 
struction which enabled them to appraise their 
practices and gain ideas for improvement, often 
with startling effect. 

Closely related to curriculum and instruction 
has been the college personnel program. Since 
the small college has often pointed to its per- 
sonalized education as one of its most distinctive 
contributions, the colleges in this study have 
devoted considerable attention to the gathering 
of appropriate personnel data, accumulating 
them into usable records, training faculty coun- 
sellors, and providing special orientation serv- 
ices for freshmen. Studies in this field have 
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convinced many colleges that the previous pro- 
gram was quite inadequate and have prompted 
them to effect drastic reorganizations. Simi- 
larly, the extra curricular activities were exam- 
ined and an effort was made to distribute the 
load more equitably and to assure a higher 
quality of student performance while maintain- 
ing student leadership and democratic partici- 
pation. 

Some institutions centered attention upon 
the professional courses in the education depart- 
ment as one important phase of the teacher- 
education program. ‘This involved an over- 
hauling of course offerings to eliminate overlap- 
ping and to emphasize more specifically the 
practical problems confronting the new teacher. 
Some institutions analyzed their methods 
courses, while others worked on the student- 
teaching program and sought to tie it in more 
closely with the basic and the methods courses. 
In the accomplishment of these goals frequent 
use was made of the teaching alumni who, 
through questionnaires and conferences, gave 
many valuable suggestions. 


Basic Considerations of the Study 


Even from this brief summary it will be rec- 
ognized that two basic considerations have char- 
acterized the entire study. One has been the 
broad conception of teacher education which 
was concerned as much with the preparation of 
the teacher in his general education and in his 
field of specialization as in his professional 
courses. All three are essential. In practice, 
therefore, this program has been as thorough 
a study of liberal arts education in its entirety 
as it has been of teacher education per se, for 
the general education of the teacher differs 
scarcely at all from the general education of 
the doctor, lawyer, or housewife, and one could 
hardly question the importance of a teacher’s 
thorough understanding of the field he is teach- 
ing. Any program, therefore, which will im- 
prove the curriculum of the college, vitalize 
the classroom instruction, and provide personal 
and campus experiences for developing the other 
students will be equally profitable for the pros- 
pective teacher. Except for the professional edu- 
cation courses and specific emphases for teachers 
that may be incorporated into the personnel 
practices and curricular offerings, the problems 
of teacher education and liberal arts education 
are virtually identical. 
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A second distinctive feature of this study has 
been its emphasis upon a “grass roots” ap- 
proach to educational growth. Administrators 
may render a vital service by encouraging fac- 
ulty study and experimentation, but they cannot 
singlehandedly effect a revitalization of the in- 
structional program. New rules and regula- 
tions can sometimes be forced from above, but 
the crux of the educational process is the rela- 
tion between the classroom teacher and his stu- 
dent. Unless the instructors participate in the 
educational reconstruction, come to see its great 
importance, and are prompted to undertake 
new courses and teaching procedures because of 
their own inherent interest, little gain can be 
made. Reforms dictated from above are likely 
to appear brilliant on paper but barren in prac- 
tice. 

This program, therefore, has been particu- 
larly concerned with emphasizing to all faculty 
members their responsibilities for improved 
educational practice and with assisting them in 
making the necessary studies. There is abun- 
dant evidence that attendance at workshops and 
participation in faculty projects have brought a 
virtual new birth to many faculty members and 
that a renaissance is in progress on many college 
campuses. 


Continuation of the Project 


The obvious values to be gained from this 
autonomous, grass roots approach to educa- 
tional probiems and the heartening response 
accorded the report, described above, has 
prompted the North Central Association com- 
mittee to expand its program to include many 
more institutions next year. There is reason 
for believing that these analytical studies, these 
manifold experiments, and this cooperative 
sharing of experiences may contribute greatly 
to the realization of sounder liberal arts educa- 
tion in the future. 





importance of Teacher Education 
Stressed by Virginia Commission 


The Virginia Education Commission has re- 
cently issued its report to the Governor and the 
General Assembly on the Virginia public school 
system. The only aspect of higher education 

1The Virginia Public School System. Report of the Virginia Education 


Commission, 1944. Richmond, Commonwealth of Virginia, Division of 
Purchase and Printing, 1944. 198 pp. 








dealt with in the report is the preparation of 
teachers. As is usual in such survey reports, 
teacher education is recognized as basic among 
the efforts of a State to improve its schools. 

The following quotation from the report in- 
dicates the importance placed by the Commis- 
sion on establishing somewhere in the State a 
center for educational research and advanced 
teacher education: 


Position of the University 


“It is to the teacher training institutions of 
Virginia, at both the undergraduate and grad- 
uate levels, that the State must look for the 
major part of its supply of public school teach- 
ers. Therefore, the utmost importance attaches 
to the effectiveness with which these institutions 
are recruiting and training an adequate supply 
of superior teachers. Moreover, the expanding 
needs for education in a modern society call for 
a constant restudying of the way in which these 
institutions are meeting the functions for which 
they were established. 

“Centra! in all of this picture should stand 
the University of Virginia, through its graduate 
training and an efficiently operated bureau of 
educational research setting the pace and stand- 
ards for the entire public school system of the 
Commonwealth. The acceptance of this re- 
sponsibility on the part of the authorities at the 
University of Virginia is essential to strengthen- 
ing the teacher training phase of the school 
problem, both in the instructional and adminis- 
trative spheres of operation. As the situation 
stands at the present time, Virginia educators 
are largely traveling to institutions out of the 
State to receive the graduate training which they 
should be able to get in their own State Univer- 
sity. Specifically, such a university center as is 
herein recommended should be in close and sym- 
pathetic touch with the other teacher training 
institutions of the State of whatever kind; and 
should cooperate generously and wholeheartedly 
with every effort to improve the entire system 
of teacher training by offering counsel, encour- 
agement and technical assistance. The Com- 
mission’s conception of a real university center 
is fundamentally one of cooperation and leader- 
ship in the entire field of education. 


Recommendation 


“The Commission recommends that the Uni- 
versity of Virginia be made a center for grad- 





uate study in education which will have prestige 
equal to that of centers of this kind now gener- 
ally conceded to be outstanding, and such that 
other Virginia institutions concerned with 
teacher training will look to the University of 
Virginia for guidance and leadership. This is 
recommended as a service, not to a single insti- 
tution, but as a service to all teacher training 
institutions of the State. It is designed to create 
the keystone to the arch, to supply an essential 
deficiency that will aid every teacher training 
institution, whether public, private or denomina- 
tional, in Virginia. It is a comprehensive serv- 
ice affecting an entire system of teacher training. 


The Cost 


‘The estimated initial annual cost necessary 
in attaining the above objective is placed at 
$41,500. 

‘In addition, there is an urgent need for a 
dormitory for women at the University of Vir- 
ginia. This is indispensable if a graduate center 
there is to meet the needs of the women of the 
State seeking advanced training in education. 
The capital outlay necessary in this connection 
will approximate $400,000.” 





A Psychological Services Center 
at Syracuse University 


Anticipating post-war personnel needs of in- 
dustry and various community groups as well 
as of its own students, Syracuse University has 
adopted a plan for establishing a Psychological 
Services Center. Service to veterans through 
individual case work will be one of the imme- 
diate functions of the center, which will also 
coordinate all university testing services, includ- 
ing the administration, scoring and interpreta- 
tion of psychological tests for entering students 


and secondary school or preparatory school stu- 
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dents, for business and industry. 

The center will supplement existing personnel 
facilities provided for students on campus, and 
will not alter the existing responsibilities for 
counseling and guidance of students through the 
academic deans’ offices, dean of women, and 
dean of men’s affairs. In addition, it will pro- 
vide professional training of personnel workers 
earning graduate degrees in various areas and 
make possible research on problems of person- 
nel work in education, business, and industry. 
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Pre-Service Education of Army Enlisted Men 


Distribution by Education and Age of Army Enlisted Men 


Army Service Forces polls of men at 
home and abroad, made in the summer 
of 1944, indicate that on the average 80 
percent of the troops intend to return to 
their home States on demobilization. 
This fact seems to warrant the planning 
of education programs in terms of the 
number of men at given educational 
levels from each State. 

The accompanying table distributes 
data supplied by the Adjutant General’s 
Office so as to show for two age groups 
the numbcr of men eligible to return to 
two major levels of schooling. Of the 
group having three years of high school 
or less education, approximately two 
million were in grades 1-8 and two mil- 
lion had completed 1-3 years of high 
school. In the seventeen States which 
have legally separate schools for the two 
races, Negroes and whites are distrib- 
uted separately. It is generally esti- 
mated that before the war ends, between 
14 and 15 million men and women will 
have served in the armed forces. There- 
fore, the figures in the table should be 
doubled to get a rough estimate of the 
probable total number of veterans eligi- 
ble for further education at either of the 
two levels of education. A more de- 
tailed analysis has been made which 
breaks age into five categories and edu- 
cation into six levels. 

Of course nothing like the number of 
men technically eligible to resume school- 
ing at a given level will do so. After 
calculation for a number of contingen- 
cies, Army Service Forces estimate that 
8 percent of all enlisted men intend to 
return to school and college on a full- 
time basis, and that an additional 18 per- 
cent intend to return to study part time. 
The Army poll shows that of the white 
enlisted men definitely planning to re- 
turn to full-time school: (1) more than 
90 percent are less than 25 years old; 


* Prepared by Ernest V. Hollis, Principal Specialist 
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or less or more 
States Total 
25 years | 26 years 25 years | 26 years 
and under} and over | and under| and over 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
NBEw ENGLAND 
; ee 14,342 12,898 8,157 7,733 43,130 
New Hampshire - - ---- 6,717 J f 3,589 23,931 
. > 3,994 5,956 4,200 2,219 16,369 
Massachusetts_------- 60 ,428 70,965 51,709 44,707 227,809 
Rhode Island_-------- 12,915 13,7381 6,356 6,202 39,204 
Connecticut ---...---- 29,955 33,535 25,416 15,766 104,672 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
[| 4 200 ,827 286,697 184,396 135,217 807,137 
New Jersey....------ 73,281 89,752 56,508 42,582 262,123 
Pennsylvania_--_-_.--.. 177 ,878 176,884 154,460 85,974 596,196 
East NortH CENTRAL 
Eee 105 ,334 110,708 101,522 68 ,840 386,404 
i See 46,490 48,611 55,485 35,247 185,833 
| Seis 119,337 151,125 104,693 77,668 452,823 
ee 9,22 22 75,014 43 ,839 288 ,339 
Wisconsin_._-_---.---. 37,237 41,323 9 , 928 26,454 145,032 
West NortH CENTRAL 
Minnesota-_-.-_.._._-.-- 32,015 46 ,906 33 , 503 24,462 136,886 
| RE Sia 24,683 32,262 33,425 34,540 114,910 
[)_ 52,063 53,978 43,697 30,950 180,688 
a= 4,912 6,060 2,222 1,042 14,236 
Nort D pe 7,292 10 ,664 — 4,940 29,394 
South Dakota----.-.--- 7,219 8,875 6,118 5,307 27,519 
PR csecanacous 11,221 15,687 17,433 14,458 58,799 
7a es 19,742 24,623 26,292 19,791 90,448 
SouTH ATLANTIC 
PO eee 
; “Nee: 5,144 3,858 2,437 1,692 18,131 
Ri ciibticninee incl 918 719 eee Scans 2,254 
Maryland— 
brads dhdindycobiuaaens 28,088 23 , 487 20 ,067 14,195 85,837 
Reese 9/749 9/310 1,497 2006] 227562 
Dis of Columbia— 
iii ccuanasinapensenac 4,670 7,852 8,413 9,041 29,976 
5” ee 6,151 7,332 2,181 1,987 17,651 
Virginia— 
is bnwied a dunescmes 36,120 34,973 19,802 12,785 103,680 
TI 5 cacosais csneealaciiol 16,397 13,512 2,804 1,509 34,222 
West Virginia— 
Rid asiacacin aossetsncd 35,331 27,616 20,052 14,526 97,525 
| See 2,798 1,706 1,132 370 6,006 
North ¢ Carotina— 
ss ancareisesabdCaci 49,094 37,332 24,080 17,261 127,767 
RRR. 20 ,287 15,628 2,585 1,485 39,935 
South > Candin 
.. eee 20,565 16,302 10,694 7,039 54,600 
I aid dinneeernated 14,944 9,895 1,946 1,061 27,846 
Georgia— 
. ee 33,885 34,134 21,456 14,943 104,418 
m Dachussumname 22,582 15,122 2,219 1,229 41,102 
orida— 
ee 15,838 21,051 15,079 13 ,986 65,954 
PE idiinccmadenns 12, 680] 12,452 1,911 886 27,929 
East South CENTRAL 
Kentucky— 
. ee 53,637 39,605 21,793 16,922 131,957 
faeces 4,747 6,959 1,228 823 13,757 
Tennessee— 
Wi ekckhedaccas 50,222 39 , 664 21,259 19,349 130,494 
ee 10,682 8,826 1,610 1,007 22,125 
Alabama— 
A ao soaiteees ainnen cots 36,797 28,977 17,186 13, 686 96,646 
WO ide cicic ruc’ 21,726] 14,546 2,379 1,242 39,893 
Mississippi— 
eee 20,779 18,275 13,858 10,077 62,989 
Po ee 27,951 20,099 1,792 1,742 51,584 
West South CENTRAL 
Arkansas— 
Se 26,687 26,356 14,588 10,080 77,711 
Negro i. Whiitnwdnec dad 10,401 7,426 175 83 19,438 
Louisiana— 
, ae 27,587 25,254 16,894 12,509 82,244 
in ccc ncewnaen 21,299 17,980 3,343 1,977 44,599 
Ginko — 
a 32,830 27,982 22,998 17,289 101,099 
[RS 3,629 2,380 1,532 623 
Texas— 
. 0 a ae a 96,624 100,564 59,442 44,992 301,622 
a 23,745 19,105 4,982 4,094 51,926 
[5] 





(2) 93 percent are unmarried; and (3) 



































more than 90 percent have the for- © ete Pete Sptenl 1A pend of diab eakeet fi 
mal requirements for college entrance. este Total i 
1cf1 th) 25 years | 26 yea 25 26 years 
— pe me apply to two-thirds one) eee ee |) ee / 
of the men who say they intend to go to : Ps ; - 5 - q 
school part time. However, approxi- 
- .or MOUNTAIN 
mately one-third of the men eligible for Montana.._.._.____- 5,280 7,919 7,608 5,767] 26,574 0 
collegiate instruction indicated that they Wybtiing=-v-77-77-] SeFBR] F085] 7265), bag} 24 567 
intend to pursue non-collegiate voca- New Mexico.------| “ptese| “gtaee] “eraal «© Q*ERS] Seda 
tional education and training. Another == fiagO---------777-] 38088 6R] 4.805 2,905, 24.180 } 
cue for using the table is the fact that 2 —_p,Nevada-------------- Lo ST 58,81 8S 
percent of the men in grades.1-8 and = =—-_- Que 0----------| E30) Smag] Maty)Aate) aa . 
ar . California......__.._- 77,905} 11,209] 108/280| 87/015] 385,279 
5 percent of those in 1-3 years of high 
school plan to return to school full time. i) le 22,144] 16,049 4,609 2,668] 45,470 t 
esidence mOWN_____ 1,089 1,088 1,107 1,341 4,625 
e corresponding figures for part time Residence Unknown_----- r 
are 13 and 18 percent. , 5) er 2,124,484) 2,251,240) 1,614,790} 1,153,887) 7,144,401 





Selected References on Evaluation of 
Army and Navy Training Programs* 


Adams, Walter. Can Our Schools Teach 
the G. I. Way? Readers’ Digest, 44: 46-48, 
March 1944. 


A description of Army techniques of rapid teaching. 


Buck, Norman S., William C. De Vane, 
Harry M. Hubbell, and Frederick A. Pottle. 
Yale University: Report of the President’s 
Committee on the Teaching of Modern Foreign 
Languages. Hispania, 27: 386-93, October 
1944. 

Embodies a summary of a memorandum presented to 
the President of Yale University by 10 language teachers 
suggesting that Yale adopt in its elementary courses in 
living foreign languages methods similar to those now in 
use in Army area language programs. 


Ceroni, Vittorio. Three Months With the 
ASTP Teaching Italian. Modern Language 
Journal, 28: 46-49, January 1944; 131-35, 
February 1944. 


A former college teacher evaluates his Army teaching 
experiences. 


Frauenfelder, William. Lessons from the 
Army Language Courses. School and Society, 
60: 123-24, August 19, 1944. 

The author suggests that traditional methods of lan- 
guage teaching should be changed. 


Middlebury College and the Army Method 
of Teaching Language. School and Society, 60: 
79-80, July 29, 1944. 


* Prepared by Ralph C. M. Flynt, Senior Specialist in Higher 
Education, U.S. Office of Education. 
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A short summary of the ASTP language program at 
Middlebury College. 


Modern Language Association of America. 
A Survey of Language Classes in the Army 
Specialized Training Program. The report of 
a special committee prepared for the Commis- 
sion on Trends in Education of the Modern 
Language Association of America. New York 
3, 100 Washington Square, The Association, 


1944. 34P. 


An analysis based on extensive observation. 


Nason, John W. What We Have Learned. 
Journal of Higher Education, 15: 287-98, June 
1944. 

Language instruction, visual education, and accelera- 
tion are evaluated in light of Army and Navy programs. 


National Education Association. Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Education in the Armed Services. Wash- 
ington 6, 1201 16th St., NW., The Association, 
1944. 64p. 


A description of programs written by officers in charge 
in the services. 


New York City Board of Education. 4 Re- 
port on Training in the Armed Forces With 
Special Attention to Implications for Post-War 
Education. Prepared by a special committee, 
Dr. Robert L. Hannigan, chairman. New York, 
N. Y., Bureau of Reference, Research and Sta- 
tistics, New York City Board of Education, 
1944. 36 p. mimeo. 

A description of programs believed to have carry-over 
value to civilian education. 








er 





Palfrey, Thomas R. Organization, Admin- 
istrative Procedures, and Instructional Methods 
in Army Service Schools. Journal of American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, 19: 419- 
25, July 1944. 

The author recommends the adoption of certain meth- 
ods and procedures. 


Science Comes to Languages. 
132-35, August 1944. 

An account of the use of new scientific methods in 
teaching languages in the Army. 


Shuttleworth, Frank K. A Critical Evalua- 
tion of Two Aspects of the Army Specialized 
Training Program in Basic Engineering. The 
Journal of Psychology, 18: 159-82, 1944. 
(Also available in reprint. ) 


Fortune, 30: 


A critical evaluation of selection practices in the basic 
engineering program of the ASTP. 


Thompson, R. B. Predictive Criteria for 
Selecting A.S.T. Students. Journal of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
19: 492-590, July 1944. 

The author uses ASTP data to show that closer 
relationship exists between scholarship in high school and 
in college than between specific requirements at the two 
levels. 





General Educational Development Test 


The following letter, reprinted from a recent 
issue of the Educational Services Newsletter 
(sent by the Bureau of Personnel, U.S. Navy, 
only to Educational Services Officers in the 
Navy) illustrates one possibility of the testing 
service which is a part of the accreditation pro- 
gram of the U. S. Armed Forces Institute. 
(Names of individuals and institutions have not 
been deleted, since all parties concerned have 
consented to full reproduction of the letter). 


Nov. 15, 1944 
Lieut. Preston S. Cutler, USNR 
Assistant Commandant 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Dear Mr. Cutler: 


I took the General Educational Develop- 
ment Test (High School Level) last July, while 
still a patient in the Veterans Facility Hospi- 
tal, in Excelsior Springs, Mo., upon my dis- 
charge from the Naval services." Upon comple- 
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tion of the tests, I received a test report from 
your Institute, which was quite satisfactory. I 
kept the report, and upon my return to my 
home, I presented the reports to my former 
High School principal, who, to my utter delight, 
was pleased to inform me that the test was 
equivalent to a High School diploma, and that 
he was very happy to see I’d taken an interest 
in education ayain, and has encouraged me to 
pursue more studies. It was the first experience 
he’d had in consulting such reports from the 
Institute and was sincerely interested, as he had 
information on file in his office in regards to the 
work of the institute, etc. 

Tho I oaly have 7 credits at the H. S., I shall 
be granted a diploma this coming January. With 
the exception of the credit in American History, 
the General Educational Development Test is 
equal to a diploma. Therefore I have enrolled 
in Danville High School for the purpose of 
obtaining the required credit in History, which, 
by doubling on my studying, I shall do by 
January. 

Then, last week, I visited the Registrar at 
the University of Lllinois, in Urbana, and pre- 
sented to him the letter of acquired credits and 
recommendation the H. S. furnished me, along 
with the test reports you so kindly sent me. To 
be sure, they were very interested in the report 
and upon checking their records, etc., informed 
me that upon my completion of the course and 
study of American History and receipt of my 
diploma, they would be happy to enroll me in 
the University this February. For which, I 
need not tell you, makes me very happy. 

Thanks to the wonderful work of the Insti- 
tute, I shall be eligible for the College of Com- 
merce, which course I have elected to pursue. 
My pleasure in knowing that thru your kindness 
and cooperation I can do all this, is beyond 
words. I’ve found repeatedly that the General 
Educational Development Test and reports are 
highly respected. 

The U. of I. staff was sincerely interested in 
this particular case, as it was their first intro- 
duction to a case of this sort, and ask that they 
might keep the set of reports I had, which I 
obliged and they have them. That is partly the 


1 Under the present accreditation procedure, beginning in January 1945 
with the release of the new USAFI application form No. 47 “Application 
for Credit for Educational Achievement During Military Service’, USAFI 
tests are available only to members of the Armed Services on active duty. 
Veterans desiring to take these tests may do so by applying to the Vet- 
erans’ Testing Service of the American Council on Education, 6010 
Dorchester Avenue, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 








purpose of this letter, Mr. Cutler. Would you 
please forward another set of reports to me, as 
I would like very much to have a set for use, 
perhaps again, as a reference set. Also, the 
High School would like to have a set for their 
files and record. Please forward a set to them 
to the following address: Mr. Everett Bates, 
Registrar, c/o Danville High School, Danville, 
Illinois. 

Please excuse the informality of this letter, 
Mr. Cutler, but I so wanted you to know, per- 
sonally, the splendid results of the work of your 
Institute, and for which I am so thankful. 

My test serial number is—32945. 


Thanking you very sincerely, I remain, 


Tommie F. Rand 
917 Hazel St. 
Danville, [llinois. 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 








Credit at Colorado College for War Work* 


The urgencies of war make it desirable for 
students to render specific public service at the 
same time they are learning. A rather novel 
way of doing this has been found by the De- 
partment of Economics at Colorado College, in 
Colorado Springs. Professor W. Lewis Abbott, 
Chairman of the Department, is making it pos- 
sible for his students to earn credit in economics 
courses by assisting in the task of inflation con- 
trol. For some years he has included in his 
courses in Elementary Economics a series of 
projects, one of which usually related to some 
aspect of prices. This year students were given 
a choice of two projects, one strictly informa- 
tive and the other combining information with 
voluntary public service. 

This plan of action was adopted after con- 
sultation with the local War Price and Ration- 
ing Board, which had suggested to the College 
officials the desirability of student participation 
in price control. The projects were initiated 
by inviting a representative of the Denver Re- 
gional Staff of OPA to address the class, who 
explained the importance of price stability in 


*Supplied by A. Smith Pond, Regional Educational Service 
Specialist, OPA, Denver, Colorado. 
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the economic life and wartime tasks of the Na- 
tion. Students were then permitted to choose 
their projects. One activity involved making 
a report on the behavior of prices of two se- 
lected complementary commodities during the 
period 1914-1921 and from 1939 to date. The 
other choice, taken by half of the class, was to 
serve as a Price Panel Assistant, giving a maxi- 
mum of two hours a week and a minimum of 
two hours every three weeks for the school term. 

The latter group was given instruction on 
techniques in making price surveys, guidance in 
this matter being given by the chief clerk and 
price clerk of the War Price and Rationing 
Board. Credit is to be given both for the time 
spent in these instructional meetings and in ac- 
tual survey work. The local Board is to do the 
grading, using the college grading system, and 
basing its judgment on the quality of the formal 
reports turned in by the students and on the 
evaluations of retailers as to the efficiency and 
conduct of the students while in the stores. 

The students feel they are rendering a useful 
service in contributing to the maintenance of 
economic stability. They are seeing price con- 
trol in action and are finding their contacts with 
merchants to be both pleasant and instructive. 
Recognizing that these students of economics 
and business are under competent supervision, 
merchants in Colorado Springs have even 
agreed to let them check invoices and other rec- 
ords that serve as a basis for computation of 
ceiling prices. 


School of Veterans Education at North 
Dakota Agricultural College 


The North Dakota Agricultural College has 
established a School of Veterans Education, 
which will act independently but in close cooper- 
ation with the other six schools on the campus. 
The school will set up courses of study to fit 
the individual needs of veterans. It may waive 
or establish prerequisites to enable the veteran 
to obtain the training he desires with a minimum 
of delay. 

In most cases the school will not give its own 
degree. When the student combines courses 
from several schools to fulfill requirements for 
some specialized field, but does not have a major 
in any one, the school will grant a degree in 
Veterans Education. Generally, however, the 
degrees will be taken in the other six schools 
of the college. For veterans desiring to com- 
plete a formal college education, credit hours 
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have been established. These veterans will 
choose their majors and will be transferred 
from the School of Veterans Education to the 
schools of their choice. 

Plans are being made for young men and 
women who did not finish high school, but who 
have gained enough experience or training in 
the armed forces to justify admission to college 
after taking a few courses of high school level, 
which the college will provide. The college 
will also provide highly concentrated courses 
for students who do not wish to complete a 
formal college education, but desire specialized 
training to prepare them for positions requiring 
technical skill. Courses of this nature will be 
provided especially for women veterans as well 
as men. 


Research Institute to Aid Smaller Industries 


The increasing number of requests for re- 
search and development assistance made to 
members of the engineering faculty of Wayne 
University have led to the incorporation by the 
University of the Wayne Engineering Research 
Institute. Smaller industries have found it 
financially inexpedient to establish research de- 
partments like those of the larger industrial 
corporations, and yet they are frequently con- 
fronted with problems needing expert research 
and advice. It is to aid these smaller industries 
in the Detroit area that Wayne will establish 
the Institute. 

While it will be self-supporting and self-gov- 
erning, the Detroit Board of Education and 
Wayne University will give the Institute moral 
and practical help by providing: (1) informal 
cognizance and approval of the enterprise; (2) 
rental of facilities; and (3) a degree of leniency 
in granting leaves of absence to university staff 
members whom the Research Institute may 
wish to borrow. Ultimately, the major portion 
of the research work contracted for by the In- 
stitute is to be conducted by a full-time staff of 
specialists under the supervision of a full-time 
director. 

Initial expendable payments made upon en- 
gagement of service and monthly payments 
commensurate with progress of work under- 
taken are to finance the work of the Institute. 
According to the University, industrialists have 
subscribed to the cost principle of salary-ex- 
pense-plus-100 percent for overhead and the 
cost or provision of any unusual equipment. 
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State Plan to Facilitate Transfer of 
Ex-servicemen to Civilian Status 


California educators and representatives of 
government and veterans’ organizations met re- 
cently to develop plans for reducing the number 
of agencies to which veterans must apply for 
information and guidance with reference to 
their return to civilian status. The plans in- 
clude a program for the training of representa- 
tives of the many interested agencies which will 
prepare them to answer correctly the “who, 
what, where, when, why, and how’”’ questions of 
the inquiring ex-serviceman. They include also 
a proposal to develop a “‘package”’ of informa- 
tion which will include uniform facts about the 
various financial, medical, and educational ben- 
efits available to veterans, counseling techniques, 
and employment opportunities. 

The conference, held at the California Poly- 
technic School, San Luis Obispo, was conducted 
jointly by three branches of the State depart- 
ment of education, the division of readjustment 
education, the bureau of occupational informa- 
tion and guidance, and the California Polytech- 
nic School. The material and procedures de- 
veloped at the conference will be made available 
to local communities, so that uniform, authori- 
tative information will be made accessible to 
counselors of veterans throughout the State. 


Higher Education and Labor 


Interest in labor is increasingly evident in the 
programs of colleges and universities. Wayne 
University is offering twelve evening courses in 
labor education under the titles: Parliamentary 
Procedure, Labor Laws, Public Speaking, His- 
tory of Organized Labor in the United States, 
Minority Groups and Practices, Labor Legisla- 
tion, Problems of a Lasting Peace, Problems 
of Health and Safety in the Plant and Com- 
munity, Consumer Cooperation, Problems of 
Housing, Duties and Responsibilities of Stew- 
ards, and Labor Management Relations. The 
instructors for these courses are selected from 
the University faculty as well as from men 
in the labor field. 

Mount Holyoke College recently held a panel 
discussion on labor management committees in 
neighboring war plants to which labor manage- 
ment committees in more than thirty nearby war 
plants were invited. The discussion was held 
under the joint sponsorship of the War Produc- 





tion Board and the undergraduate Student In- 
dustrial Committee. Four representatives of 
management and four of labor, two from the 
American Federation of Labor and two from 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations plants 
in Springfield participated in the discussion. 

Boston University has under consideration a 
recommendation of the post-war planning com- 
mittee that a program for training potential 
labor leaders be established in the University. 
The proposal is that the University provide the 
same kind of general and technical education 
for potential labor leaders as it now gives to 
potential leaders in management. “It is felt,” 
says the President of the University in his An- 
nual Report, “that labor and management train- 
ing (not labor management per se) side by side 
in the College of Business Administration is 
entirely compatible with reality, for this is the 
way labor and management must work in actual 
practice.” 





FROM THE OFFICE MAIL BAG 


Question. How widely is the title “chancellor” 
used to designate the head of an American 
university? 


Answer. While the title “president” is the pre- 
vailing designation, the following universi- 
ties use the title chancellor: University of 
Denver, University of Kansas, University 
of Minnesota (the legal title is chancellor, 
but the University uses commonly the title 
“president” ), University of Mississippi, 
Washington University (St. Louis), Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, New York University, 
Syracuse University, University of Buffalo, 
University of Pittsburgh, University of 
Puerto Rico, and Vanderbilt University. The 
heads of the State systems of higher educa- 
tion in the following States also have the 
title chancellor: Georgia, Montana, Okla- 
homa, and Oregon. 


Q. Which States have single boards for the con- 
trol of all their publicly-controlled colleges 
and universities? 


A. The question is difficult to answer with ex- 
actness because of variations in the extent 
of authority given to the different boards in 
the States. For example, control by a State 
board seldom extends to local junior col- 
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leges, or control may be limited to certain 
major policies while each institution retains 
its own board for administration within 
those policies. However, subject to minor 
differences in definition, the following States 
may be said to have single boards for the 
control of all public higher education: Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nevada, New York, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. 


Q. After the war, what factors will determine 
the priority of discharge of servicemen? 


A. The four factors announced by the War De- 
partment are: (1) Service credit—based 
upon the total number of months of Army 
service since September 16, 1940; (2) over- 
seas credit—based upon the number of 
months served overseas; (3) combat credit 
—based upon the first and each additional 
award to the individual for distinguished 
combat service; (4) parenthood credit— 
which gives credit for each dependent child 
under 18 years up to a limit of 3 children. 
The values of these factors in terms of point 
credits will be announced after the cessation 
of hostilities in Europe. The total score 
will be used to select surplus men both in 
America and abroad. 





Government Publications 


How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, inclosing 
remittance (check or money order), to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from 
the agency issuing them. 


From U. S. Office of Education 


Accredited Higher Institutions, 1944. By 
Ella B. Ratcliffe. U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1944, No. 3. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1945. 144 p. 25 cents. 
Free copies available. 


Seventh edition of a bulletin listing the accredited insti- 
tutions of higher education. Part I is on accreditation of 
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universities, colleges, junior colleges, and teacher-training 
institutions, and Part II is on accreditation of profes- 
sional and technical schools. 


From Other Government Agencies 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. Training Center Bulletin. 
Washington, United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, 1944. 10 p. Mim- 
eographed. 


Describes the program carried on at the training 
center at the University of Maryland. 


Pamphlets 


Cultural Cooperation—Keynote of the Com- 
ing Age. By Paul J. Braisted. Haddam, Conn., 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 1944. 29 p. 
(The Hazen Pamphlets, No. 8). 10 cents. 


One of a series of essays on international cooperation 
intended to promote informed and fruitful discussion 
upon issues relating to the major interests of the Foun- 
dation. Attempts to formulate answers to 5 basic ques- 
tions: (1) What is cultural cooperation? (2) What 
has been done already? (3) What motives and atti- 
tudes must be reoriented? (4) What obstacles must 
be surmounted? (5) What urgent tasks must be under- 
taken? Makes much reference to scholars and edu- 
cators. 


Developing a Student Guidance Program in 
an Instructional Department. By Dorothy D. 
Scott, Winona L. Morgan, and Ruth T. Leh- 
man. Columbus 10, Ohio, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, 1945. 
65 p. 50 cents. 


Describes the plan developed by the School of Home 
Economics of Ohio State University for guidance of 
undergraduate students in cooperation with the gen- 
eral personnel services of the University. The pre- 
liminary study made by staff members, the facilities and 
organization for departmental guidance, and the pro- 
cedures and materials used in group and in individual 
guidance are explained. In an appendix are included 
sample materials, forms, and titles of tests which have 
been found to be useful in the situation where staff mem- 
bers have heavy teaching loads. 


The Development of Library Resources and 
Graduate Work in the Cooperative University 
Centers of the South. Proceedings of a Confer- 
ence of Graduate Deans and Librarians Held 
at the Joint University Libraries, Nashville, 
Tennessee, July 12-14, 1944. Edited by Philip 
G. Davidson and A. F. Kuhlman. Nashville, 
Tenn., Joint University Libraries (Vanderbilt 
University), 1944. 81 p. 


The purpose of the conference was to explore and 
define the opportunities for the development of library 
resources for research and the improvement of advanced 
graduate instruction and research in the four university 
centers of the South through cooperative effort. The 
report reviews the development of the cooperative uni- 
versity centers, southern university libraries, and graduate 
work and discusses the following topics: (1) Essential 
organization of library agencies to serve the university 
center; (2) opportunities for concerted library action on 
the research level; and (3) cooperation in advanced 
instruction and research. Contains also reports of com- 
mittees, appendices of tabular material, and a list of se- 
lected references. 


Educational Opportunities in Indiana for 
Service Men and Women. Indianapolis, Ind., 
State Department of Public Instruction, 1945. 
34 p. (Indiana. Department of Public Instruc- 
tion Bulletin No. 176) 

A brief survey of the curricula and facilities of the 
colleges and universities in Indiana for the use of dis- 
charged service men and women who wish to avail them- 


selves of the educational opportunities provided in the 
State. 


The German Problem; American Activities 
in International Education. By Stephen Dug- 
gan. New York, Institute of International 
Education, 1944. 23 p. (Institute of Inter- 
national Education Pamphlet Series No. 10) 

The second of the two articles is a reprint, with some 
revisions, from The Political Quarterly, October-Decem- 
ber, 1944. Describes numerous American activities in 
international education, with some emphasis on the work 
of the Institute of International Education, and states 
some of the problems of these activities. 


The Liberal Arts at Wells College. Wells 
College Bulletin, Vol. 21, No. 1. Aurora, N.Y., 
Wells College, 1944. 51 p. 

Description of the liberal arts curriculum at Wells 


College; “a statement of the hopes and ambitions of the 
teachers in each field of study.” 


The Lutheran College Graduate in Modern 
Society. Papers presented at the gth Annual 
Conference of Lutheran College Faculties, 
October 6 and 7, 1944. 64 p. Copies may be 
had free from J. C. K. Preus, Department of 
Education, Norwegian Luthern Church in 
America, 421 South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 
15, Minn. Copies of The Unique Function of 
Lutheran Education Today, papers presented 
at the 8th annual conference, may also be had. 

Contains 9 papers, 5 of them on the contribution of 
the various parts of the curriculum (sciences, humanities, 


etc.) in preparing the students for social responsibility. 
The other 4 papers are on: (1) The vitality of Luther’s 
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Reformation today; (2) the social conscience in the 
Christian college graduate; (3) the Christian college a 
laboratory in social responsibility; and (4) the Lutheran 
college graduate in modern society. 


Twelfth Annual Report of the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development, Year 
Ending September 30, 1944. New York 18, 
29 West 39th Street, Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development. 56 p. 25 cents. 


Report of the chairman, reports of various commit- 
tees, reports of representatives of constituent organiza- 
tions, addresses at the annual dinner, and officers and 
charter of the Council. 


Books 


The Administration of the College Library. 
By Guy R. Lyle, with the collaboration of Paul 
H. Bixler, Marjorie J. Hood, and Arnold H. 
Trotier. New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 
1944. 601 p. 


A comprehensive manual covering all phases of library 
management with emphasis on practice rather than 
theory. The primary aim is to give the student of 
library service “a simple, logical, and self-contained in- 
troduction to all aspects of college administration as they 
apply to college libraries.” 


Educational Planning for Peace. Thirty-first 
annual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1944. 
359 P- 


Presents the papers given at the conference under the 
headings: Basic considerations, administration, childhood 
education, education of youth, higher education, educa- 
tion in China and Germany, and education in special fields. 


The Future of Industrial Research. New 
York 20, N. Y., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Standard 
Oil Development Company, 1945. 173 p. 


Ten papers and discussions of the papers at a forum 
on the occasion of the silver anniversary of the Standard 
Oil Development Company in October 1944. The three 
themes were: (1) What should be the guiding principles 
and objectives for the commercial programs of industrial 
research and development organizations? (2) How can 
small business serve itself and be served by industrial 
research and development? (3) What place should in- 
dustrial research and development organizations allocate 
to future work directed primarily toward national secur- 
ity? Makes some reference to the training of men for 
research and to the place of the universities in industrial 
research. 


The Oneonta Experience in Building a Pro- 
fessional Education Sequence; An Interpreta- 
tion of One Part of the New York State Pro- 
gram for Educating Elementary School Teach- 
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ers. By Erna Kaske. Menasha, Wis., The Col. 
legiate Press, 1944. 244 p. (Secure from the 


author, State Teachers College, Oneonta, New 
York. ) 


Describes and evaluates an experimental approach to 
the cooperative construction of a sequential 4-year teacher- 
education curriculum at the State Teachers College at 
Oneonta. Outlines in some detail the methods whereby 
a large number of staff members, with the cooperation 
of students, developed one phase of the professional se- 
quence: The Child and the Curriculum. Part I is on the 
story of the development of the child and the curriculum; 
Part II on the use of the campus school in the work of 
the child and the curriculum; and Part III on the use of 
records in the work of the child and the curriculum. 


Postwar Problems in Business, Education, 
and Government. Papers presented in a Con- 
ference at Vanderbilt University, March 1-3, 
1944. Nashville, Tenn., Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. 146 p. 

Three of the discussion programs dealt with domestic 
issues and plans, the fourth was devoted to a considera- 
tion of our relation to the rest of the world. The Con- 
ference made clear the interrelation of education, business, 


and government and the need for united leadership in 
meeting postwar problems. 
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